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HOCKING AND THE DILEMMAS OF MODERNITY 


ANY are deeply aware that contemporary civilization is in 

travail. The root causes of this condition and the patterns 
of life that will finally emerge from the current political, ideological, 
and religious conflicts are highly ambiguous. Professor William 
E. Hocking, in his recent book The Coming World Civilization," 
approaches these problems with a fully developed philosophic sys- 
tem and after a rich experience of world cultures. His analysis 
is many-dimensional, presenting significant comments on contem- 
porary civilization and finely integrating the threads of the dis- 
cussion. 

Hocking’s starting point is that our varied civilizations are 
moving, though unsteadily, towards a single world civilization. In 
this movement the state and the church—the religious community 
in all its forms—are the most important forces, since ‘‘each of these 
undertakes in its own way to reflect and satisfy the whole of human 
nature.’’ Yet in pressing their roles these two institutions are 
involved in some basic incompatibilities. The state, despite its 
great power and public function, is unable to furnish by itself the 
necessary motivation for its vitality. 

The state can apply penalties, but it cannot punish, since ‘‘only 
the man who has enough good in him to feel the justice of the 
penalty can be punished’’; the state can build schools and organize 
and supervise instruction, but it cannot educate, since education 
depends on the personal qualities of teachers; the state can establish 
legal forms for the family, but it cannot mend by law the faltering 
spirit of creative love; the state can canalize and regulate the eco- 
nomic activity, but of ‘‘indolent human clay”’ it cannot ‘‘ produce 
an industrious society’’; the state can control many aspects of rec- 
reation, but it cannot by itself prevent the degradation of leisure; 
the state can establish laws, but it ‘‘cannot from its own resources 
assure the soundness of its system of law.’’ 

Whence, then, shall come the motivation that is required for the 
maintenance of the vitality and integrity of the state? It is here 


1 Harper and Brothers, New York, 1956 (xiv, 210 pp.). The quotations are 
from this book unless otherwise indicated. 
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that the function of the church comes in when broadly conceived. 
Religion, instead of tending to wither away, becomes increasingly 
necessary to the life of the state, for it is religion that provides our 
deeper motives and affirms the anchorage of our ideal ends in 
reality. Yet religion must function within the context of technical, 
scientific, and philosophic modernity. Unless modernity is to be 
regarded as retrogression, religion must be compatible with it, 
although not necessarily based upon the cornerstones of modernity. 

This brings us to the central philosophic issue with which Hock- 
ing is concerned. Modernity, for him, presents certain major 
stumbling blocks or dilemmas in the path of religion trying to pro- 
vide the necessary motivation. These dilemmas are the root trou- 
bles of contemporary civilization. What are these dilemmas? 

The first one arises from subjectivity. Subjectivity, beginning 
most definitely with Descartes’ ‘‘I think, therefore I am,’’ gives 
us self-consciousness, our sense of individuality, yet develops into 
subjectivism, relativism, psychologism. And the second dilemma 
arises from the complement of subjectivity, namely objectivism. 
The latter, again beginning most definitely with Descartes’ me- 
‘chanial view of nature, gives us the abstract universals of science, 
yet develops into the night view of Fechner and the vision of the 
purposeless universe. Hocking’s approach to the dilemmas is dia- 
lectic in the sense that he attempts to find the cure by carrying 
the logic of these dilemmas to the end; he thus wishes to do justice 
to their truth as well as to their error. His argument is an at- 
tempt to go beyond modernity without losing the modern depth of 
subjectivity and without depriving us of the abstractions of science ; 
he would give universality to private experience, and a more inte- 
grated and unified knowledge than the sciences provide. 

We shall examine how Hocking overcomes the dilemmas of sub- 
jectivity and objectivity, and proceed to his idea of the Whole as 
the final synthesis of his dialectic. The discussion will be confined 
to his major philosophic claims; his illuminating comments on 
Christianity, on various world religions, and on the various aspects 
of civilization deserve a separate paper. 


I 


The first dilemma of modernity that Hocking exposes to 
dialectic analysis is subjectivity. This dilemma, to repeat, may 
be stated as follows: On the one hand, we cannot reject sub- 
jectivity since this has given us the modern idea of the individ- 
ual and his rights; on the other hand, without universality in our 
private experience there can be no wholeness, no integrity of the 
individual. The issue therefore is: How can we keep the benefits 
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that accrue from subjective depth and at the same time give to our 
experience universal validity ? 

Hocking’s approach to this problem is within the idealistic tradi- 
tion, although with certain modifications of his own. His argument 
for the universal validity of knowledge takes the form of dialectic. 
The starting point of our knowledge is taken to be sense-experi- 
ence. In this experience we receive Nature, with all its qualities, 
ready-made and obstinate; this is the ground of natural realism. 
But natural realism is a limited and inadequate account of our 
knowledge. Knowledge of Nature implies immediate knowledge 
of other minds since what we face is a common, public, sharable 
world. Experience, modernity’s favorite word, suggests an actual 
world-wide intersubjectivity, ‘‘such as would exist if the ego and its 
fellows shared an identical object.’’ In sense-experience different 
minds literally coalesce in Nature. Yet this knowledge of other 
minds would not be possible if I had not immediate knowledge 
of yet another Mind which cannot be that of fellow human beings, 
wholly creative in its knowing, i.e., Absolute Mind, God. Thus 
we know one another only because we first know God; this primal 
knowledge supplies the basis for the notion of social experience. 
This knowledge also makes possible the universality of judgment, 
for in intersubjectivity we find a ground for the ‘‘nonsolitude of 
the solitary ego.’’ It should also be noted that God in creating 
Nature is also creating me; the empirical receptiveness to the 
sensed world is ‘‘a receiving of my own life from a life-giving 
entity. .. . It is not a causing; it is a communicating; it is the 
primitive Thou-experience.’’ In the incessant will of the empirical 
strand of living, always including sensation, the self is ‘‘being 
created.’’ 

Before considering some of the more debatable issues in Hock- 
ing’s dialectic argument, it is worth noting that his notion of the 
intersubjectivity of a common world has certain advantages over 
the usual types of subjective idealism. Hocking’s idealism is not 
committed to the unsharable privacy of Leibnizian monadology. 
When there is actual identity of sense-experience, there is a bridge 
for passing from self to another. As Hocking says, ‘‘Solipsism 
is overcome, and only overcome when I can point out the actual 
experience which gives me the basis of my conception of companion- 
ship.’’ Yet it should be realized that subjectivism lurks deep in the 
companionship Hocking suggests. To this we will refer again. 

It should also be pointed out that Hocking’s emphasis on the 
social aspect of knowledge is valuable. Knowledge is social not 
only in the sense Dewey, Mead, and others argued, viz., that our 
concepts and‘ thoughts are molded by language, by social and 
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cultural interaction, but it is social also in the sense that its mean- 
ings must be communicable, its truth must be verifiable, its evi- 
dence must be demonstrable by one to another. Even the solitary 
mind in its pursuit of knowledge needs another mind—its own 
other. Knowledge always involves appeal to other minds, to other 
judgments. As Hocking aptly says, ‘‘Other Knower is an integral 
part of the simplest knowledge of Nature itself.’’? Yet this state- 
ment does not mean for Hocking mere communicability in the usual 
sense of this term. 

We shall now turn to Hocking’s more specific and more ques- 
tionable aspects of intersubjectivity. Intersubjectivity for Hock- 
ing involves sense-experience as a common ingredient of different 
minds, minds literally coalescing in Nature. Two minds similarly 
and simultaneously experience the same thing, that is, interpene- 
tratingly. As Hocking says in one of his earlier books: ‘‘I am 
in thy soul. These things around me are in thy experience. They 
are thy own; when I touch them and move them I change thee. 
When I look on them I see what thou seest; when I listen, I hear 
what thou hearest. I am in the great Room of thy soul; and I 
experience thy very experience.’’* Each is in the soul of the 
other, or both are as in a ‘‘room.’’ The same view is expressed 
in the present book: ‘‘In practice, each individual mind, having 
its unique perspective of a world, includes therein its fellow mind. 
. . . Could there be such a thing as a veritable consubjectivity 
whereby one self participates, not by imaginative or sympathetic 
construction, but by actual experience, in the selfhood of another? 
. . . If that were the case, we should see and judge things with 
a natural universality.’’ And it is ‘‘such a paradoxical immediacy 
of otherness’’ that solves for Hocking the dilemma of subjectivity. 

Such a strange and rather fascinating view of intersubjectivity 
is only plausible if one starts with the presuppositions of subjective 
idealism. If objects, as ideas, are part of my mind, then if I per- 
ceive an object which another mind perceives, we each perceive 
a part of the mind of the other, and thus have immediate experi- 
ence of other mind.‘ Here we have the original subjectivism, and 
it is also Hocking’s. As he expresses it, ‘‘. . . physical experience, 
taken as a solitary experience, has no very perfect independence 
of my Self; is not so external but that it can at any moment be 
conceived internal to me.’’® This is, of course, a necessary step 
for Hocking toward his Absolute Idealism, yet it is that very sub- 


2 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 269. 
3 Ibid., pp. 265-266. 

4D. C. Macintosh, The Problem of Knowledge, p. 171. 
5 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 284. 
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jectivism from which, once one is in its toils, no way has ever been 
found to quite enable one to escape. 

If we look to the facts of our social experience, without the 
dubious presuppositions of subjective idealism, we do not have di- 
rect experience of our neighbor’s experience. It is true that what- 
ever experience my neighbor has is open to experimental investiga- 
tion, and thereby available to me as knowledge. But to know the 
sensation or the experience of my neighbor I need not have his 
sensation or his experience: I need only determine the relations, 
the conditions, and the consequences of his sensation or experience. 

And, again, if one allows the possibility that in perception I 
am in active commerce with an independently existing object, as 
seems to be the case, though my mind always brings something 
to my experience—classifications, interpretations—there is no dif- 
ficulty in concluding that two minds can experience the same thing 
simultaneously without interpenetration. Each observes the same 
thing for himself. 

Secondly, the notion of intersubjectivity involves, for Hocking, 
the idea of a universal other Mind that is the sustainer of the 
universality of our judgments and that in creating Nature is also 
creating me. Here, again, Hocking’s subjectivism is quite palpa- 
ble. The universal other Mind is posited by him because he re- 
fuses to entertain the view that objects may exist independent of 
the knowledge of some subject or that the sense of reality is possible 
apart from ‘‘shared ideas.’’ But if the more realistic approach 
to intersubjectivity is acceptable, then there is no necessity for a 
cosmic other Mind as the sustainer of the universality of our judg- 
ments or as the creator of Nature. Nature is the ground of our 
universality and there is no need to go beyond Nature. Nothing 
is gained in intelligibility by resorting to super-Nature. By in- 
troducing a universal other Mind to explain the existence of Nature, 
Hocking is merely inviting the question, What is the reason for the 
existence of the universal other Mind? To avoid this question he 
resorts to the notion of mystery: ‘‘. . . to know that we cannot 
know may be our most significant knowledge’’; or, again, ‘‘The 
term mystery ... aids to conserve the sense of wonder without 
which human experience ceases to be human, and which philosophy, 
in understanding, should enhance, not dissipate.’’* One need not 
discard this mood, but why not apply it to Nature? If we are 
going to end in mystery, nothing is gained by going beyond Nature. 

Hocking also claims that our response to the sensed world is 
not merely to a physical stimulus but to a life-giving entity. In 


6‘“Marcel and the Ground Issues of Metaphysics,’’ Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research, Vol. 14 (1953-4), p. 449, footnote. 
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this experience my self is being created. And ‘‘whatever creates 
a self can only be a self.’’ One may agree with him that the re- 
sponse to a stimulus is not merely a mechanical action; since it 
involves anticipatory elements, it is to this extent teleological ; but 
to say that in my encounter with my sensed world my self is grow- 
ing, developing, and therefore, if you like, is being created is no 
reason for believing that the source of my sense world must be a 
self. The natural conditions of my environment, of my organ- 
ism, of my social milieu give me a sufficiently intelligible account 
of my growth, of my ‘‘being created.’’ 


II 


The second dilemma of modernity which Hocking considers is 
that objectivity that is presupposed in the scientific method. We 
need the abstract universals of science, yet if these are the ‘‘Real’’ 
our human purposes find no objective support. Hocking’s dialectic 
analysis attempts to show the limitations of science and the necessity 
of going beyond science to find a ground for the meanings of life. 

First, as to the nature of scientific abstractions. From Hock- 
ing’s point of view science deprives nature ‘‘not alone of all pur- 
pose in the shape of ‘final causes,’ but as well of all quality and 
value.’’ From the scientific standpoint the cosmos we live in is 
purposeless and devoid of qualities; it is a realm of fact and event 
ideally mathematical in structure and process, ideally devoid of 
meaning. The image of Nature that we get from science is what 
Fechner called the ‘‘night view’’ of nature—‘‘that purposeless and 
qualityless cause-tight universe which a perfected science, includ- 
ing the sciences of man, would insist upon.’’ Such a universe, - 
for Hocking, is the negation of all religion in the sense of a cosmic 
call to right living, or as the rootage of man’s values in reality. 

Hocking, of course, does not discard a limited use of science. 
Scientific abstraction, or the ‘‘night view’’ of nature, is for him 
an achievement of first magnitude. This conception has been made 
possible by the mathematical genius of modernity and by a host of 
empirical observers. Scientific abstraction is necessary not only 
for the community of scientists, but for all of us. Human beings 
are free to utilize for their innumerable purposes only what is 
non-purposive ; they can exploit for their ends without consideration 
and compunction only what is inanimate. Hocking, therefore, 
disagrees with panpsychists like Fechner and Whitehead, who seek 
to remedy the vacuousness of physical nature’s structure by ascrib- 
ing to it universal animation. 

Yet scientific abstractions, for Hocking, are intrinsically limited. 
Science in its zeal has made or has implied metaphysical assertions 
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to which it has no right: that nature as mathematically conceived 
is the whole of reality ; that what empirical science can show is the 
only acceptable truth; that what the science of man can show of 
man is the whole of man. From Hocking’s point of view a scrupu- 
lous empiricism would refrain from such assertions. A more 
truthful science would admit that in the strict sense of the term 
there is no scientific account of reality, that science gives only ab- 
stractions, and that there is no science of man, but only science of 
the robot. 

Hocking is right in pointing out the abstract nature of scientific 
description. He is also right in rejecting the view that scientific 
abstractions are the only genuine realities and that experienced 
qualities are mere appearances. But what he asserts about the 
implications of scientific abstraction in relation to one’s philosophy 
is highly questionable. 

First, it is worth pointing out that abstraction by itself need not 
be rejected; it neither distorts facts nor limits our knowledge. All 
responsible cognitive activities make selections and distinctions in 
their attempt to understand a situation; certain aspects of a situa- 
tion are considered to be relevant and others not. In this sense 
all cognition involves abstraction, unless cognition is to be identified 
with intuition or the reduplication of experience. 

And, again, though scientific knowledge is abstract, the ab- 
stractions do not involve, as Hocking claims, the denial of qualities 
or values in our common world. Science begins within the matrix 
of our common world and comes back to it. What science is con- 
cerned with is not the denial of the qualities and values of events 
but the determination of the conditions under which events are 
generated.’ The existence of water and its properties depends on 
certain chemical elements interrelated in definite ways; yet in de- 
termining these conditions one does not deny the distinctive prop- 
erties of water. Similarly the occurrence of a color, say blue, de- 
pends on certain physical conditions, on electromagnetic vibrations 
of a certain wave-length; yet in determining these conditions one 
does not reduce the color blue to electromagnetic vibrations. 

Hocking’s rejection of scientific abstractions finds its fullest ex- 
pression when science attempts to understand man. He maintains 
that ‘‘there is no science of man ; there is science only of the manikin, 
the robot.’’ Science must stop at the portals of living beings, and 
especially of man. Man embodies a duality, ‘‘the events which are 
his life flow both from reasons (including ends) and from causes; 
but they flow from causes only by the consent of his reasons. . . 


7E. Nagel, ‘‘ Malicious Philosophies of Science,’’ in Sovereign Reason, 
pp. 17-35. 
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The life process of man is end-seeking.’’ If one means by science a 
certain specialized technique that is only used in physics and chem- 
istry one may make some sense of Hocking’s objection to science. 
But if by science we mean, as we usually do, certain general 
methods of getting evidence and evaluating it, then there certainly 
is a science of man. All aspects of man—his feelings, his thoughts, 
his purposive activities—are open to the experimental, verifying 
procedure that is characteristic of science. 

Empirically, mind is a manifestation of the processes of nature. 
Mind occurs at a certain level of complexity in physico-chemical 
organic structure. This assumption neither denies nor belittles 
the specific properties of mind or of human beings. What it re- 
quires is, first, a careful analysis of the physico-chemical, organic 
processes at the basis of mind, and, second, a careful description 
of the specific traits which mental beings exhibit, such as sensation, 
feeling, thinking, and willing. All these traits can be described 
experimentally and naturalistically. 

Hocking is especially concerned with the contrast between the 
causal and the purposive aspects of man. Man has ‘‘a duality,’’ 
and the life process of man as ‘‘end-seeking’’ goes beyond science. 
Against the mechanists we would agree with Hocking that in de- 
scribing the nature of man we should not deny his end-seeking 
activities, but we would equally insist that these activities are 
natural processes. For certain purposes human actions may be 
described in causal terms; for other purposes the observable be- 
havior of man may be so classified that, ignoring the causal condi- 
tions, actions may be described in relation to ends or goals. These 
two types of explanation are consistent, equally useful, and equally 
experimental. What is suggested here is what in principle we all 
accept in describing timepieces: we may either examine their me- 
chanical structure—of the sundial, the watch, the chronoscope— 
or indicate their function without considering their mechanical 
structure. 


Ill 


Hocking provides a way of escape from the abstractions of 
science—through the unity of the Whole. One must attain a 
‘‘personal intimacy of the whole’’ to get the full meaning of life 
and to establish anchorage in reality. 

The Whole, for Hocking, is the ultimate and independent being 
on which other beings depend. The Whole is in a sense other than 
Nature, myself, and my fellow beings; yet it includes all these 
insofar as they are its created work. 

The Whole, as the Absolute Self, also gives meaning and value 
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to existence. Meaning and value are mere abstractions if inde- 
pendent of some mind; they can only be intelligible in relation to 
the Absolute Self. The mere factual aspect of things, evil itself, 
acquires rationality only when viewed and organized in the context 
of the Whole. Because man as metaphysician is ‘‘concerned with 
the real, he is bound to be concerned with the Whole.’’® Neither 
the human mind nor the human will can be content with part of 
reality; to aspire to union with the Whole is a characteristically 
human trait. 

But how do we come to know the Whole? The knowledge of 
the Whole, according to Hocking, eludes the usual scientific cogni- 
tion, which is, for him, merely descriptive. Knowledge of the 
Whole can only be grasped in feeling, though this feeling is not 
devoid of ideas. Hocking calls this approach to reality ‘‘the onto- 
logical empiricism of feeling.’’ ‘‘ ‘Experience,’ once considered as 
a process of sense awareness, is now recognized as a process of 
awareness of the real, not in spite of its inescapable feeling-com- 
ponent but because of it. Experience is passion-laden, and the pas- 
sion in it is not without pertinence to the nature of the world it 
reports.’’ In the higher reaches of cognition of the Whole, one 
attains understanding through mystical experience. This is the 
higher form of empiricism. ‘‘The personal answer—the mystic’s 
answer—is the genuine empiricism, to those who find it, sufficient 
and unlosable, and at the same time in its nature valid for all.’’ 

The first thing to be noticed is that reality is incurably plural- 
istic and contingent. We never face the Whole that Hocking is 
concerned with. There are relative systems of wholes like the 
molecule, the organism, the family, the state, but the Whole as one 
integrated, meaningful totality is not within our experience. At 
best such an idea of totality may be considered as a regulative 
ideal in our pursuit of knowledge. Nature is in a sense such a 
regulative whole for the scientist. Nature may be taken as the 
ideal of completed science. But here the whole idea is the ideal 
limit which one may approach but never reach. 

Yet Hocking suggests a method of knowing the Whole—through 
feeling. This suggestion has some value, though it should not be 
offered as a new way of knowing. It is true that sometimes one’s 
feeling may be one’s best guide, yet this efficacy of feeling has its 
own empirical grounds. In some cases where a certain action has 
led us toa successful result, a tendency is established between such 
actions and their expected results. So when a similar situation oc- 
curs there is a pleasant feeling-tone, assuring us of the safety of 


8 Hocking, ‘‘ Metaphysics: Its Function, Consequences, and Criteria,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLIII (July 4, 1946), p. 372. 
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the action we are about to perform. In such situations, feeling is 
at best a source of suggestion for a working hypothesis; the final 
court of appeal must still be the verified consequences of the action. 

As for Hocking’s higher form of knowledge of the Whole 
through mystical experience, this, too, is an empirical issue. It 
is true that some have claimed to have had the mystical experience, 
a sense of oneness with the Absolute, but the alleged truth-value 
of mystics cannot be taken for granted on the basis of their own 
testimony. The truth claimed must be critically examined in the 
light of larger contexts, in relation to verifiable, external evidence. 
And the available verifiable evidence tends to deny the claim of 
the mystic. Hocking is not unaware of this situation: ‘‘the mystic 
in reporting what he has experienced, has attributed to the objects 
of his experience some qualities which belong rather to his inner 
state. . . . Is it not more than probable that those words, ‘one, 
immediate, ineffable,’ which describe the Reality of the ‘negative 
metaphysics,’ are in their first intentions descriptions of the mystic’s 
inner experience? . . . There is a wide difference between saying, 
‘My experience of Reality is ineffable’ (passing my present powers 
of expression) and saying, ‘Reality is ineffable’ (without predi- 
icates).’’® This criticism is crucial, yet Hocking does not pay 
heed to its full implications in his approach to mysticism. 

One need not ignore the rich values involved in mysticism. And 
no one in contemporary thought has made us more aware of these 
values than Hocking. He has eloquently expounded the fruits of 
mysticism—the desire to attain some supreme good, the spirit of 
attachment and detachment, the renewal of human energies. But 
need these values be based on highly debatable metaphysical as- 
sumptions? It is true that in the past those who have followed 
the truths of science and those who have followed the intuitions 
of mystics have lived religiously apart. Yet need it be so? 
‘‘What ... if mysticism,’’ writes a recent philosopher, ‘‘were 
to come to see that no heart’s desire could be so certain of its ob- 
ject, but that the hope of winning this object must depend on the 
measure of its science? And what, again, if science were to bring 
itself to admit that no end of ambition could be so demonstrably 
worthy, but that the courage to pursue this end must be in need 
of incessant renewal?’’*° Certainly many have found in art the 
mystie’s rapture and source of renewal, yet they have refused to 
surrender the intelligent direction of life to the intuitions of the 
mystics. 

Hocking’s major purpose in resolving the dilemmas of moder- 


9 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 352-354. 
10 Edgar A. Singer, Jr., On The Contented Life, pp. 234-235. 
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nity is to clear the way for religious experience, which is regarded 
by him as the source of our ideal motives. One must agree with 
Hocking that the integrity of civilization needs some source of 
motivation. Yet if the critical analysis that has been offered is 
acceptable, subjectivity may be transcended without resort to a 
cosmic Mind as the creator of Nature and the sustainer of universal 
judgments; the objectivity of science may be admitted without 
fear of its abstractions; and the idea of the whole may be used as 
a regulative ideal witnout supernatural implications. If these 
claims are true, then the source of motivation for humanity must 
be found within the natural setting of its existence—in experi- 
mental intelligence, in enlightened morality, and in art rather 
than in something beyond them which is neither verifiable nor 
approachable. 


Y. H. Krikorian 
THE City COLLEGE, NEw YoRK 


RESPONSE TO PROFESSOR KRIKORIAN’S 
DISCUSSION 


ROFESSOR Krikorian’s report of my views on the modern and 

post-modern stances of philosophy seems to me a good job— 
clear, central, and just. He has quite rightly put aside for our 
purposes my enquiries into the shape of history and the future of 
positive religions, and has concentrated on the emerging glints of 
philosophical construction. This is especially welcome to me, for 
in recent years I have been giving much attention to matters ap- 
parently peripheral—strands of polities, religion, law, education. 
In point of fact I have been concentrating on metaphysics. For 
it is a rooted heresy of mine that metaphysics is first of all an in- 
ductive science: it is only through the temporal, factual, refractory, 
irrational aspects of experience that first principles come to a light 
that holds steady. They have to be found in rebus. 

With this is connected another heresy—one in the field of logie— 
and I should like to leave this as a legacy to my fellow-workers— 
the doctrine that induction, as the living spark of ‘‘empirical 
method,’’ leads toward something else than more-or-less-probable 
hypotheses: induction leads toward the a priori, and not infre- 
quently lights on it. The traditional opposition is illusory. The 
book here in question is essentially a bit of inductive metaphysics, 
with the broad course of history as its empirical base. 

Through the elarity of Professor Krikorian’s critique, the is- 
sues between us appear in definite relief. I venture to locate the 
main issue in terms of a question, ‘‘Why is not Nature enough, 
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without Supernature?’’ Krikorian’s answer is, I take it, ‘‘ Nature 
is enough; Supernature is superfiuous.’’ My answer would be, 
‘“There is a Nature that is enough; but that Nature includes Super- 
nature, together with modernity’s (and perhaps Krikorian’s) Na- 
ture: it is a concept with a double boundary.’’ 

Let me deal briefly with this proposition in the two ways sug- 
gested by my remarks on method: first, as a matter of experience,— 
empirical if you like; then as a matter of dialectic. 


I 


As a matter of experience, modernity has been working its way 
inductively toward a firm concept of Nature. It has required this 
concept to be sturdy enough to support not alone our daily obser- 
vings and doings, but also the immense strain of a technology de- 
veloping without limit via experiment, mathematical formulation, 
testing, application. The resulting picture of Nature as a cosmos— 
whether or not it has temporal limits fore or aft—is that of a single 
nexus of events in an identical space-time field, exhibiting definable 
orders of sequence. As all-inclusive of such events, this field will 
not omit the space-time phenomena of life, subhuman and human. 
No one who thinks can resist the attraction and power of this 
achievement: it is the glory of ‘‘modernity,’’ and its validity is 
permanent. 

The question which experience must persist in pressing is 
whether anything belonging to ‘‘reality’’ is omitted. 

If so, those who have most heavily invested their securities in 
that concept, Natura sive universum totum, will be found speaking 
up, simply as honor-bound empiricists. On this point I have cited 
John Dewey (in his call for ‘‘natural piety’’) and Max Otto (in 
his ‘‘feeling of oneness with the endless procession of living 
forms’’). These men recognize and report an experienced con- 
naturalness, as between the human perceiver and the felt unitary 
being of the Nature perceived. (I single them out from many, 
partly because no one will accuse these sturdy thinkers in this con- 
text of verging toward poetry.) Their views are symptomatic, I 
judge, of a widespread awareness—empirical in substance—that 
the very self-contained, closed-group perfection of the inductively 
achieved Nature picture deepens its stamp as an ‘‘abstraction.’’ 
Abstraction from what? Abstraction from the more concrete Na- 
ture embedded in that word ‘‘con-natural.’’ Look at it. 

The field of biology today has much to say, especially in genetics 
and in recent enquiries (as by Northrop and Burr) into the electro- 
dynamic indications of directionality in growth, repair, organic 
rhythm, ete. From these enquiries there tends to emerge a fur- 
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ther induction as to the nature of Nature. This new induction 
relieves the abstraction of a mechanistic biology by recovering a 
factor for organic phenomena corresponding somewhat to the 
Aristotelian entelechy, without falling into a vitalist dualism. It 
finds this factor not simply as a forming and end-seeking influence 
in individuals (incorporated in Whitehead’s ‘‘concrescence’’), but 
also as a total telos in the history of evolution as a whole. Berg- 
son’s élan vital gives place, through contemporary experiment, to 
far more carefully defined ‘‘telefinalisms,’’ as in the work of du 
Noiiy and Sinnott. 

But let me turn from this inviting region, still in lively debate 
among biologists, and from further indications of experience re- 
garding a ‘‘con-natural’’ character of Nature, to the logical aspect 
of our issue, which will help to interpret its empirical aspect. 


II 


The essential question here is, like most essential questions, 
simple: Is our conscious awareness of Nature a part of Nature? 

Let the phrase ‘‘conscious awareness’’ cover all that is involved 
in experiencing an object—sensing, perceiving, thinking, feeling, 
reacting—in brief, the gamut of the Cartesian I-think, plus what- 
ever deeper veins of awareness more recent id-plumbing may have 
revealed. Is this concrete I-think a part of the Nature that is 
thought? To this question, I point out, neither Yes nor No is a 
sufficient answer. There is an ambiguity in the scope of the term 
Nature which requires in one case a Yes, in another a No. 

Consider, for example, perceiving. Of perceiving as a natural 
phenomenon we have a scientific account, clear in principle and 
growing in wealth of illustration (as in the experimental ingenui- 
ties of Adelbert Ames and of the Princeton psychologists). Look- 
ing closely at this rich empirical storehouse, what we have is a 
detailed concomitant variation as between our perceivings and the 
brain-events ‘‘underlying’’ them. How the brain-events become 
awarenesses remains unaccounted-for—an obvious gap, which Sher- 
rington’s analysis makes peculiarly salient. With that gap, every- 
thing about perception is explained except—perceiving. Hence 
Whitehead’s root-and-branch dismissal of what he calls ‘‘the sen- 
sationalist doctrine of perception’’ (Process and Reality, p. viii), 
a dismissal implied in his revolt against ‘‘the bifurcation of Na- 
ture.’’? Yet his substituted theory of ‘‘prehensions’’ lacks the 
definition and scientific firmness of the rejected doctrine, and calls 
for further examination, as in the excellent work of such writers 
as J. R. Smythies and Roderick Chisholm. 

Our logical interest in this situation is limited to the principle 
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of explanation, the principle which underlies the entire procedure 
of psychology as a science of Nature. My point is dialectical: if 
the natural-science doctrine of perception is true, it is false! 

For that doctrine assumes an objective world, and results in a 
subjective world. It assumes an objectively existing Nature, whose 
energies impinging on our nervous systems result in brain effects, 
as several, individual, and private as the several brains in which 
they occur. The several private images (perceptions) somehow 
accompanying these brain effects are all we perceivers have of that 
presumed-objective world with which the doctrine starts. The 
subjective terminus contradicts the premiss. A doctrine thus at 
odds with its own consequences cannot be true.? 

But certainly we cannot rest, as Russell and Whitehead incline 
to do, in a simple rejection of the natural-science (or ‘‘sensational- 
ist’’ or ‘‘realist’’ or ‘‘causal’’) doctrine of perception, and there- 
with of the scientific realism of modernity of which that doctrine 
is an integral part if mental phenomena are to be included in Na- 
ture. The truth-for-practice of that realism requires not its cancel- 
lation in a universal subjectivism, but its placing. We shall, for 
example, never desist from perfecting our optical instruments by 
the aid of the close correlation between inferences from that theory 
and our visual experiences. And for this task, so far as I can 
see, neither the theory of families-of-perspectives nor the theory 
of prehensions offers tangible help. 

How, then, do I answer the question whether perceiving is a 
part of Nature? 

I answer Yes: there certainly is a Nature which includes the 
brain-processes which symbolize perception, processes which co-vary 
with variables of perceiving. And No: the knowing of that Na- 
ture is not part of the Nature then-and-there known. This know- 
ing-awareness is strictly extra-natural, in a sense corresponding to 
that in which the Nature-observed is extra-mental. But the 
mutual otherness here insisted on, as between observing process 
and Nature observed, is a natural relation, a comment which brings 
us back to our affirmation, on another plane. 

For it implies that there is a wider Nature—one which includes 


1 Here I am pleased to find myself in agreement with Bertrand Russell, 
who has presented this argument in his William James Lectures of 1939-40 
and presumably earlier. Or perhaps I should say that Bertrand Russell agrees 
with me. For my statement of the same bit of logic dates from a syllabus 
on Types of Philosophy of 1923 (printed in Types, first edition, pp. 262-264). 
In any case, these independent results are the more confirmatory because of the 
divergent standpoints from which they come. And Whitehead’s clean sweep of 
the causal theory of perception indicates concurrent judgment on the logical 
analysis. 
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with the Nature-of-physical-science the observing process (together 
with all other aspects of concrete awareness such as end-seeking, 
feeling, deciding). This wider Nature unites Nature-sub-one with 
its negation, the non-natural, or extra-natural, or, if one prefers, 
super-natural. 

In brief, ‘‘Nature’’ is one of a group of concepts, crucial in 
metaphysical enquiry, to which I have referred as ‘‘concepts with 
a double boundary.’’ Such a concept in its wider sense includes 
its own narrower sense together with the opposite of the narrower: 
N, includes N, with not-N, : the ‘‘synthesis’’ is the thesis, redefined.’ 


lil 


I conclude that the naturalist need have no residual quarrel 
with the supernaturalist—except on nomenclature—in regard to 
the more accessible contents of the supernatural realm—conscious- 
ness in general (pace William James), perceiving, purposing, crea- 
tive art, and in particular concrete freedom. Agreeing as I do 
with Krikorian’s comment that ‘‘end-seeking activities are natural 
processes,’’ I am pointing out that, in terms of the logic of a mathe- 
matically self-conserving Nature, N,, they are strictly extra-natural: 
they might be called ‘‘naturally supernatural.’’ But there re- 
mains a substantial issue. 

It is the issue as to the ontological unity of this group of extra- 
natural phases of experience: Is there a single entity, ‘‘the’’ super- 
natural par excellence? Such a unity is suggested in the experi- 
ence of con-naturalness as between perceiver and Nature with 
which our discussion began. 

This unity can neither be upheld nor disposed of by referring 
its witness to peculiarly endowed persons called ‘‘mystics,’’ per- 
sons whose experience of the Real as a felos or a ‘‘Thou,’’ as alien 
to the experience of the common run of mankind, may either be 


2 As another example of this type of concept, I may cite ‘‘community.’’ 
That which is not common is private. But suppose a community which admits 
privacy for every member, thus adding to the prior common property the 
now-common property of privacy. In that case, there is also added the pos- 
sibility of making common the experience of the private adventure. The 
total scope of community is by so much the greater; without the common 
privacy, no one would have a good story to add to the common store of experi- 
ence! This parable has implications for certain present problems of world 
order. 

8 By which I mean a freedom that is not, as with Kant, compatible with 
objective determinism. I give specific attention to this crucial point in an 
article published in this JouRNAL, December 4, 1941, under the title ‘‘Ten 
Theses,’’ and built upon in a book, The Meaning of Immortality, published 
this year. 
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rejected or taken on trust. The mystic is indeed definable as the 
self aware of a unity in objective being, and of his own unitedness 
with that unity. But he is not an uncommon person. He is every 
man who uses the definite article in referring to ‘‘the world’’; 
for he implies thereby that the real world is one and identical, 
and, as such, an immediate deliverance of experience for all alike. 
My heresy here, if it is one, is that I—interpreting every man— 
hold ‘‘the Real’’ to be always present in experience, the ultimate 
subject of predication, even while it is, in its full character and 
description, endlessly sought. 

Of this character, one aspect is essential to my case. For if 
the extra-natural has its unity, that unity as other-than-Nature 
could confront us with a dualism. To justify the term super- 
nature, rather than simply extra-nature, it must have an onto- 
logical priority: the Real must be one, but it must also be the 
source. On this point, which is the kernel of all metaphysical 
enquiry, a single reflection must here suffice: that which is in na- 
ture self-conserving (as is the closed-group of physical nature, 
marked by the conservation of some function of mass + energy) 
must be ontologically secondary to that which in its nature creates. 
The closed-system which simply conserves can give no account of 
its own source: each configuration, with the laws of change, ex- 
plains the next—an endless churning of the same, devoid of crea- 
tivity and shedding off all enquiry for a radical real. Only what 
creates can be real. 

To invoke a ‘‘Principle of Creativity,’’ therefore, is to recog- 
nize the central issue of all metaphysics: but the identification of 
the problem is not the substance of its solution. We need an ex- 
ample of creativity in action. Does experience supply any such 
example? We speak of human creative thought, creative art, 
creative statesmanship; and I believe there are or may be un- 
derived elements in these, and indeed in every act of concrete free- 
dom—enough, perhaps, so that the concept is not left empty. But 
we humans create with borrowed materials, nothing owes to us its 
whole being. I raise the question in closing whether we have an- 
other experience—that of being created from moment to moment, 
by way of our constant dependence on Nature—but not by the 
conservative system of nature’s energies. If so, supernature as 
source becomes a matter of experience—the every-day mysticism. 

I am grateful to Krikorian not alone for his excellent review, 
but also for the occasion for bringing these three heresies to the 
attention of my colleagues. 


Wituram Ernest Hockine 
Mapison, N. H. 
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CAUSES OF EVENTS 


CAUSES OF EVENTS 


HE cause of an event consists, it is commonly said, of a neces- 
. sary and sufficient condition for its occurrence. This formula- 
tion, while adequate enough in the natural sciences, insofar as 
scientists care to use the notion of cause at all, is not particularly 
useful in the social sciences, where sufficiency, at least, is often 
difficult to demonstrate. By reason of this difficulty, social sci- 
entists are sometimes inclined to neglect the standard of sufficiency 
and to model their arguments on the nursery saying that attributes 
the loss of a kingdom to the loss of a horseshoe nail. If, as seems 
likely, such bad reasoning emanates, at least partially, from the 
verbal structure of the definition of cause, then one step likely to 
improve reasoning in the social sciences is the discovery of a stand- 
ard of causality more usable and appropriate in them. That is 
the task to which this essay is devoted. 


I 


In another essay, I have explained the notion of an event as a 
subjectively sliced up segment of motion and action. The dis- 
tinetive feature of an event is not the real motion and action oc- 
curring in it, but rather the subjective demarcation of that motion 
and action from a continuous reality. The slicing out of an event 
from reality is largely a process of imposing boundaries, which are 
here called situations and which are described as motion and action 


imagined to stop at a particular time and place. A situation is 
defined as 


(1) an arrangement and condition of movers and actors in a spect- 
fied, instantaneous and spatially extended location, where 
““arrangement’’ refers to spatial relations and ‘‘condition’’ 
refers to the previous history of movers and actors. 


Situations can be either initial or terminal with respect to an event; 
and one situation can serve as an initial or terminal situation of an 
infinite number of events. An event is defined as 


(2) The motion and action occurring between an initial situation 
and a terminal situation such that all and only the movers and 
actors of the initial situation (or the components into which 
they are broken down or the constructs into which they are 
formed during the event) are present in the terminal situa- 
tion.” 


1‘*Events and Situations,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. LIV (1957), pp. 57-70. 
2See ibid., pp. 61-62, for a justification of this definition. A not-too- 
obvious corollary is that all and only the movers and actors of the initial and 
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Parenthetically and heuristically, it may be remarked that dis- 
cussion of cause in terms of the foregoing definition of events and 
situations reveals clearly the nature of the persistent philosophical 
difficulty over the notion of cause. Events are, by this definition, 
seen to be both objective and subjective—objective in the sense 
that their motion and action is a part of a continuous universe, 
subjective in the sense that the boundaries of motion and action 
do not occur in nature but are imposed on it solely for the sake of 
comprehending and ordering reality. Cause, which has to do 
with the beginning of events, is thus concerned with initial bound- 
aries, that is with the subjective portion of events. Yet, although 
cause is thus involved in the subjective, it has usually—and in 
spite of David Hume—been treated as if it were involved in the 
objective portion. Not unnaturally, therefore, the notion of cause 
has occasioned much confusion in science and philosophy. One 
device by which some, at least, of the confusion may be partially 
straightened out is by a discussion of cause in terms of the per- 
ception of reality rather than in terms of reality itself. That is 
the device used here. 

To begin the analysis, I offer a definition of cause, which, it 


will presently be shown, is consonant with the notion of necessary 
and sufficient condition : 


(3) One event causes another if and only if the terminal situation 
of the causing event is identical with the initial situation of 
the caused event. 


The notion of identity may here occasion some difficulty. In con- 
nection with situations, identity consists of a time-space location. 
It will be recalled that a situation is an arrangement and condition 
of movers and actors in a specified, instantaneous, and spatially 
extended location. Assuming that specific movers and actors can 
at one instant occupy only one space-time location, an identity of 
location sufficiently and necessarily guarantees the identity of 
movers and actors. Assuming that movers and actors cannot si- 
multaneously have two histories or arrangements, the identity of 
movers and actors in two situations sufficiently and necessarily 
guarantees the identity of the arrangement and condition of movers 
and actors of each situation. Hence the identity of location is a 
sufficient guarantee of the identity of two situations. 





terminal situations can appear in the event. If movers and actors not in the 
boundary situations do appear, then the event has multiple beginnings or 
endings, which are, for reasons indicated in the essay just cited, a contradic- 
tion. A similar contradiction arises if less than all movers and actors of the 
boundary situations are in the event. 
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On the basis of the foregoing observations, the following as- 
sertions can be made: 


(4) Two situations are identical if and only if their locations are 
identical. 

(5) Two situations are identical if and only if their movers and 
actors are identical. 

(6) Two locations of situations are identical if and only if the 
movers and actors of the situations are identical. (This 
follows from (4), (5), and the transitivity of identity.) 

(7) If two locations of situations are identical, then the two situa- 
tions are identical. (This follows from (4) and the defini- 
tion of equivalence. ) 


II 


It is now possible to prove that the definition of cause (3) is 
equivalent to the notion of cause as a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition. The proof will be in two parts: first, that, when the loca- 
tion of the terminal situation of event A, the cause, is identical with 
the location of the initial situation of event B, the effect, then A 
at least contains a necessary and sufficient condition of B; and 
second, that, when the foregoing circumstances prevail, A is no 
more than a necessary and sufficient condition of B. 


Lemma: If the location of the terminal situation of A is identical 
with the location of the initial situation of B, then the movers and 
actors of A are identical with the movers and actors of B. Proof: 
Assume the antecedent. Then, by (7), the two situations are 
identical and, by (5), the movers and actors of both situations are 
identical. By (2), the movers and actors of A are identical with 
the movers and actors of the terminal situation of A and the movers 
and actors of B are identical with the movers and actors of the 
initial situation of B. Hence, by a succession of identities, the 
movers and actors of A are identical with the movers and actors 
of B, which was to be proved. 


Theorem: The statement ‘‘A causes B if and only if the location 
of the terminal situation of A is identical with the location of the 
initial situation of B’’ is equivalent to the statement ‘‘A causes B 
if and only if A is a necessary and sufficient condition of B.’’ 


Proof: Part I. 


Proof of Sufficiency: By reason of the here-assumed identity of 
the locations of the terminal situation of A and the initial situation 


8 This assertion of equivalence may be misunderstood until it is recalled 
that identity of movers and actors involves an identity of condition (which 
includes, inter alia, an identity of previous history). 
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of B, event A immediately precedes event B in time-space. By 
reason of the Lemma, all the movers and actors (and hence all the 
motion and action) capable of affecting B are in A.* If everything 
capable of affecting B is located in A just before B begins, A at 
least contains a sufficient condition of B. That is, it must be said 
that B would not have occurred unless A or something in A had 
occurred. 

Proof of Necessity: By reason of the here-assumed identity of 
the locations of the terminal situation of A and the initial situa- 
tion of B, event A immediately precedes event B in time-space. 
By reason of the Lemma, the movers and actors (and hence the 
motion and action) capable of affecting B are only in A. If the 
things capable of affecting B are only in A just before B begins, 
then A at least contains a necessary condition of B. That is, it 
must be said that, if A or something in A occurs, then B occurs. 


This completes the proof that, when the locations of the terminal 
situation of A and the initial situation of B are identical, A at 
least contains a necessary and sufficient condition of B. Turning 
to the proof that, when these locations are identical, A is no more 
than a necessary and sufficient condition of B, it will be shown that 
every element of the identity of locations is essential to the notion 
of necessary and sufficient condition and that, with no element left 


over, the standard of the identity of locations includes no more 
than the traditional standard. The identity of locations of termi- 
nal and initial situations involves an identity of time and space 
location and of movers and actors. Each of these will be shown to 
be essential to the notion of necessary and sufficient condition by 
varying one element at a time and allowing the others to remain 
constant. 


Proof: Part II. 


Case 1. Identity of time location. Suppose that time elapses 
between the terminal situation of A and the initial situation of B. 
Then the movers and actors of A, even though they be all and only 
the movers and actors of B, go through additional motion and 
action between A and B. This additional motion and action, event 
A’, being just precedent to B and including the same movers and 
actors as B, can, by the method used in Part I, be shown to contain 
a necessary and sufficient condition of B. In which ease, with A’ 
intervening and itself necessary, A is no longer a sufficient condi- 
tion. That is, it cannot be said that B would have occurred if 


4This argument assumes the impossibility of action at a distance. I am 
indebted to my colleague, Professor Carl Wellman, for this observation. 
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preceded only by A, for the motion and action of A’ is also 
necessary. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the terminal situation of A is 
later than the initial situation of B.. Then, although A includes 
all and only the movers and actors of B, still not all their motion 
and action is necessary for B; that is, the motion and action they 
go through after the initial situation of B but before the terminal 
situation of A is not a necessary condition of B. Presumably B 
would have occurred without that portion of the motion and action 
of A that is later than the beginning of B; hence it cannot be said 
that B would not have occurred without A; and A is no longer a 
necessary condition. 

If the time locations of the terminal situation of A and the 
initial situation of B are not identical, then either necessity or 
sufficiency cannot be shown. Hence an identity of time location of 
these situations is essential to the notion of necessary and sufficient 
condition. 

Case 2. Identity of space location. Suppose the terminal situa- 
tion of A is larger than the initial situation of B. Then the movers 
and actors of the terminal situation of A are arranged differently 
from those of the initial situation of B, if not with respect to one 
another at least with respect to the boundaries of the situation. 
In such instance, it is impossible to prove necessity. An event A’ 
of which the location of the terminal situation is identical with 
the location of the initial situation of B may be constructed. By 
the method used in Part I of this proof, A’ may be shown to con- 
tain a necessary and sufficient condition of B. In which case, A 
is no longer a necessary condition of B, the sufficiency of A’ having 
been demonstrated. That is, if A’ is shown to be necessary and 
sufficient, one cannot say that, if A had not occurred, B would not 
have occurred, for A’ might occur and cause B without A occurring. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the terminal situation of A is 
smaller than the initial situation of B.. Then a different arrange- 
ment of movers and actors results; and in the same way A ceases 
to be a sufficient condition. That is, if some A’ (constructed so 
that the location of its terminal situation is identical with the loca- 
tion of the initial situation of B) is necessary as well as A, then 
one cannot say that, if only A had occurred, B would have occurred, 
for B would not occur unless A’ occurred also. 

If the space locations of the terminal situation of A and the 
initial situation of B are not identical, then the necessity and suf- 
ficiency of A for B cannot be shown. Hence an identity of space 
location between these two situations is essential to the notion of 
a necessary and sufficient condition. 
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Case 3. Identity of movers and actors. Suppose the movers 
and actors of the terminal situation of A are different in condition 
from the movers and actors of the initial situation of B. Con- 
dition being a function of the lapse of time, this is merely a way 
of saying that the time of the terminal situation of A is not identical 
with the time of the initial situation of B, in which instance the 
argument of Case 1 shows that A is either not a sufficient or not a 
necessary condition of B. 

Suppose the movers and actors of the terminal situation of A 
are greater in number than the movers and actors of the initial 
situation of B. Such a circumstance can come about only if the 
space location of the terminal situation of A is larger than the 
location of the initial situation of B, or if the time location of the 
terminal situation of A is earlier than the location of the initial 
situation of B, or if some movers and actors of the terminal situa- 
tion of A vanish at the instant of the two situations. If the movers 
and actors of the terminal situation of A are greater in number 
than those of the initial situation of B by reason of a difference 
in space or time location of the two situations, then the argument 
of Cases 1 and 2 shows that A cannot be a necessary and sufficient 
condition of B. If the movers and actors of the terminal situa- 
tion of A are greater in number than those of the initial situation 
of B by reason of the disappearance of some movers and actors at 
the instant of the two situations, then A is not a necessary condi- 
tion of B. Aside from the fact that disappearance violates the 
laws of conservation, some event A’ can be constructed such that 
it contains only those movers and actors of A that enter and pro- 
ceed in B. This event A’ has a smaller number of movers and 
actors than A but occupies part of the same location and is con- 
tained in A. By the method used in Part I of this proof, A’ can 
be shown to contain a necessary and sufficient condition of B. 
And if A’ has been shown to be necessary and sufficient for B, then 
A is no longer necessary—for A’ has usurped that quality from 
A. One cannot say that, if A had occurred, B would have oc- 
curred; for A’ might occur and cause B without A occurring, in 
which instance B would still occur and A would not be a necessary 
condition of B. 

Suppose that the movers and actors of the terminal situation 
of A are less in number than the movers and actors of the initial 
situation of B. Then some of these latter have origins other than 
in A, in which instance A is not a sufficient condition of B. If some 
of the movers and actors of B are outside of and unaffected by A, 
then one cannot say that, if A had occurred, B would have occurred. 

If, therefore, the number of movers and actors of the terminal 
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situation of A is not identical with that of the movers and actors 
of the initial situation of B, either sufficiency or necessity cannot 
be shown. 

Suppose that, although the movers and actors of the two situa- 
tions are the same in number, still some of them in the terminal 
situation of A are unnecessary for B. Although all movers and 
actors of A enter and proceed in B, imagine these presumably 
unnecessary movers and actors of B removed from A, but not 
from B. If the condition of the supposedly unnecessary movers 
and actors of B is a function of their previous history (including 
their history in A)—as by definition it is—and if the supposedly un- 
necessary movers and actors of B have no history in A, then they 
cannot be in the condition in B that they would have been in had they 
had a history in A. Hence any cause of B that omits these sup- 
posedly unnecessary movers and actors is not sufficient; one can- 
not say that if A, lacking some of its movers and actors, had oe- 
curred, then B would have occurred—one cannot say this, for 
there is no assurance that the supposedly unnecessary movers and 
actors of B would be in the condition they must be in for B to 
occur. If it is assumed that some movers and actors of A are 
unnecessary for B and if this assumption leads to a failure to 
prove sufficiency, then it must be assumed that all movers and 
actors of A are a part of the necessary condition of B. 

Suppose that, although the movers and actors of the two situa- 
tions are the same in number, still less than all the movers and 
actors of the terminal situation of A are sufficient for B. Although 
all movers and actors of A enter and proceed in B, imagine these 
supposedly supernumerary movers and actors removed from A 
but not from B. As in the previous paragraph, if the super- 
numerary movers and actors have no history in A, then they can- 
not be in the condition in B that they would have been in had they 
had a history in A. Hence, one cannot say that, if A had occurred, 
B would have occurred; and any cause of B that omits these sup- 
posed supernumeraries is insufficient. If it is assumed that less 
than all the movers and actors of A are sufficient for B and if under 
this assumption it is not possible to prove sufficiency, then no event 
is a sufficient condition of B unless it contains all the movers and 
actors of A. 

Suppose that more movers and actors other than those in A 
are necessary for B or that all movers and actors in A are not 
sufficient for B. It has already been shown in Part I, however, 
that A at least contains the necessary and sufficient condition of 
B. Hence this supposition is impossible. 

If all the movers and actors of the terminal situation of A are 
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necessary for B, and if no less than all of these are sufficient for 
B, and if not more than these are necessary and sufficient for B, 
then all and only these movers and actors are necessary and suf- 
ficient for B. 

If the necessity and sufficiency of A for B can be shown only 
if the movers and actors of the terminal situation of A are identical 
in condition and number with the movers and actors of the initial 
situation of B, and if all and only the movers and actors of the 
terminal situation of A are necessary and sufficient for B, then the 
notion of necessary and sufficient condition can be demonstrated 
only if the movers and actors are identical in the two situations. 

If the necessity and sufficiency of A for B cannot be demon- 
strated unless the time locations of the two situations are identical 
(Case 1), unless the space locations are identical (Case 2), and 
unless the movers and actors of the two situations are identical 
(Case 3), and if these three elements are all the elements in the 
identity of the locations of the two situations, then the notion of 
the identity of locations contains no more than the notion of neces- 
sary and sufficient condition. 

If the notion of the identity of locations at least contains 
(Part I) and is no more than (Part II) the notion of necessary and 
sufficient condition, then the theorem is proved. 


III 


The advantage of this theorem, which will be called the theorem 
of the identity of contiguous situations, is that, as a definition of 
cause, it gives the scientist, especially the social scientist, a stand- 
ard more useful in the discovery of cause than the customary 
standard of the natural sciences. To separate out two events, A 
and B, such that the location of the terminal situation of A is 
identical with the location of the initial situation of B is far easier 
(though not easy by the ordinary standards of scholarly work) 
than to prove that A is a necessary and sufficient condition of B. 

It is quite easy in the social sciences to impute cause erroneously 
when using the standard of necessary and sufficient condition. 
(It is not, of course, the standard that is at fault, but the users. 
The frailties of users must, however, be considered—which is the 
reason I have offered this additional standard.) For example, 
it is common enough in history-writing to assert that a small event, 
e.g., the assassination of Franz Ferdinand, causes a large one, ¢.g., 
the first world war. By fallacious, but superficially acceptable 
arguments, arguments similar to the horseshoe-nail one in the 
nursery, the one event can be shown to be a necessary and suf- 
ficient condition of the other. By the use of the standard of the 
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identity of contiguous situations, however, this fallacy is less likely 
to trap the historian, for it is apparent to all that the world war 
has a larger initial situation than the assassination at Sarajevo. 

One additional remark on the usefulness of this theorem: The 
centuries-old and still quite,intense dispute about the notion of 
cause, a dispute which I have entered only with much trepidation, 
is rendered especially complicated by the absence heretofore of an 
adequate definition of an event. In a recent essay, G. J. Warnock 
remarked: ‘‘There is no definition of ‘event’ by the help of which 
‘Every event has a cause’ can be transformed into a manifest 
tautology.’’> And assuming perhaps that no such definition was 
possible, he went on to write, in an example, of the difficulties of 
ascribing cause when the causing event was said to be a relatively 
small one (removing a beam from the cellar of a house, when the 
house as a whole was apparently not in the event) and the effect 
was said to be a somewhat larger event (the collapse of the whole 
house). Not surprisingly, Mr. Warnock found great difficulty in 
accepting this ascription of cause; but he had neither the theoreti- 
cal equipment nor an adequate vocabulary to detect the fallacy. 
The present theorem, which ultimately rests on the definition of 
‘‘event,’’ cannot transform ‘‘ Every event has a cause’’ into a tau- 
tology ; but it can clear up some of the confusion surrounding both 
that sentence and the notion of cause. ‘‘Every event has a cause’’ 
suggests, as in Mr. Warnock’s example, that cause inheres in the 
content of events rather than in their boundaries. Since it is here 
assumed that cause concerns boundaries, this theorem cannot do 
anything for Mr. Warnock’s sentence; but it does transform an 
alternative sentence, ‘‘Every event can have a cause,’’ into the de- 
sired tautology. And this transformation has some value in the 
philosophy of science, if not in science itself. Perhaps more use- 
fully still, the theorem and the tautology make it possible to pin 
down the fallacies that Mr. Warnock struggled (unsuccessfully) 
to detect. 


IV 


If a situation can be the terminal situation of an infinite number 
of events, any given situation which is the initial situation of an 
event B, can serve as the terminal situation of an infinite number 
of events, A,, A,,... , each one of which is then a cause of B. 
But while an infinity of causes may thus be observed for any given 
event, these causes are all of a family that satisfies the following 
conditions at least: 


5‘¢ ‘Every Event Has a Cause,’’’ in Anthony Flew, ed., Logic and 
Language, Second Series (Oxford, 1953), p. 101. 
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(8) All causes of B have identical terminal situations. 
(9) The movers and actors (or their components and constructs) 
of all causes of B are identical with the movers and actors 
(or their components and constructs) of B. 
(10) Each cause of B includes all and only the movers and actors 
(or their components and constructs) of each other cause of B. 
(11) Each initial situation of the causes of B includes all and only 
the movers and actors (or their components and constructs) 
of each other initial situation of a cause of B. 


Each cause of B thus has a terminal situation identical with each 
other cause of B and with the initial situation of B, the same movers 
and actors as B, and initial situations with the same movers and 
actors as B and each other cause of B. This leaves little room for 
variation among the causes of B, except in regard to the duration 
of the causes and the time location and condition and arrange- 
ment of movers and actors of their initial situations. Indeed, the 
family of causes of B is a class which can be ordered by setting 
the initial situation of A, as the first situation previous in time to 
the initial situation of B, the initial situation of A, as the situa- 
tion just previous to the initial situation of A,, the initial situation 
of A, as the situation previous to the initial situation of A,, ete. 
Of course, in practical scientific work, commonly only a small num- 
ber of the members of this infinitely large class can be discerned 
or are worth discerning. 

The notion of a family of causes may seem to be in conflict 
with the notion of a necessary and sufficient condition. Such is 
not the case, however. Assume ‘‘A causes B”’ is a well verified 
statement about which necessary and sufficient condition has been 
demonstrated. Then assume that the event A is arbitrarily sliced 
into two parts, so that the first half of the duration of A is in A’ 
and the second half in A”. Event B now has two causes, A and 
A”, both of which end simultaneously just as B begins and both 
of which contain identical action just precedent to B. Assuming 
A has been shown to be a necessary and sufficient condition of B, 
then both are sufficient in the sense that one can say of them: ‘‘If 
A (or A”) had occurred, B would have occurred’’: and both are 
also necessary in the sense that one can say of them: ‘‘If A (or 
A”) had not occurred, then B would not have ocecurred.’’ Thus, 
over partially the same period of time-space, two causes for B 
exist, the longer event A, and the shorter event A”, which is wholly 
contained in A. This subdivision of cause is common enough in 
the physical sciences where it is used to devise a causal sequence 
of the form ‘‘A’ causes A”, A” causes B.’’ In short, though the 
notion of an infinity of causes may seem dubious in light of the 
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traditional view that there is at most one cause of anything, it is 
in fact a statement of the ordinary processes of the development 
in science of more and more precise formulations of cause. Nor 
should this conclusion occasion any astonishment. If, as was 
pointed out in the preliminary remarks, cause is concerned not with 
the objective content of events, but with their subjective boundaries, 
then increases in the precision of statements of cause necessitate 
increases in the precision of bounding events. 


V 


Many scientists and philosophers may be perturbed at the 
equivalence here asserted between antecedence and cause. Indeed, 
they may suspect that this is simply an elaborate instance of the 
fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc. The fallacy in the post hoc 
argument is not in antecedence, however, for no one would question 
that causes temporally precede their effects. Rather the fallacy 
lies in the ambiguity of antecedence (i.e., how long after?, where 
after?, in what way after?, etc.). In the absence of any restric- 
tions on the answers to these questions, one may of course fall into 
absurdities of the post hoc variety (e.g., that the trial of Socrates 
caused the election of Harry Truman). The essential nature of the 
fallacy is thus the absence of any restrictions on the kind of ante- 


cedence. In the definition of cause here set forth, however, there 
are narrowly limiting restrictions set on the kind of antecedence 
in cause. And those restrictions are what differentiate the present 
notion of cause from the notorious fallacy. 


WiuuraM H. Riker 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


THE PARADOX OF OBLIGATION 


1. What ought to be is not. 
There is evil, defect, wrong-doing, which ought not to be. 
2. What is not need not be. 
What is necessary is, and what is not is not necessary. 
3. What ought to be need not be. 


4. What ought to be can be. 
There is no obligation to do the impossible, no dictating 
or demanding of the world that which the world does 
not allow to be. 

5. What can be will be. 
Whatever is precluded forever from occurring cannot 
in fact occur. 
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6. What will be must be. 
What is not forever precluded from occurring must, 
sooner or later, come about. 
7. What ought to be must be. 

8. 3 contradicts 7. 


The resolution of this paradox requires a distinction between 
a primary and a secondary demand made by an ought. It makes 
a primary demand of z if it is relevant to x; and it is relevant to z if 
x must exemplify it, live up to it in order to be complete, or satis- 
fied, or perfected. The x may fail to do justice to the ought (1, 
2,3). If there be no y to do what z fails to do, the ought may 
never be realized; it will be an ought that cannot and will not be 
(4, 5). The ought makes a secondary demand of y to do what x 
fails to do. y must do what x does not do on behalf of what ought 
to be (6). What ought to be need not be fulfilled by x (3); what 
ought to be must be fulfilled by y if not fulfilled by x (7). 


Pau.L WEIss 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A COMMENT 


To us it seems that there is a simpler solution to this difficulty. 

‘It ean be’’ is an ambiguous expression. ‘‘I can do’’ signifies 
a possibility of action. But ‘‘It can be’’ means ‘‘It could be’’ or 
“*It may be’’ or ‘‘It may become,’’ but certainly not ‘‘It must be.’’ 

Similarly, ‘‘It will be’’ implies ‘‘provided the past and the 
future are indicative of what the future brings.’’ With this im- 
plication made explicit, ‘‘It will be’’ certainly does not mean or 
imply ‘‘It must be.”’ 

With these expressions of possibility clarified, it appears that 
the difficulty arises from the use of ambiguous terms, which, ac- 
cording to the orthodox interpretation of syllogisms, is a fallacy, not 
a paradox. 


A. C. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ethics. P. H. Nowe.t-SmirH. Penguin Books [1954]. 324 pp. 


(Pelican Books, A293.) $0.85. Also New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 283 pp. $7.50. 


Like Hare and Toulmin, with whom he is in general agreement, 
Mr. Nowell-Smith is chiefly interested in the pragmatic aspects of 
language (‘‘For what job do we use... word?’’) and more speci- 
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fically in the conventions accepted by polite and reasonable people 
when they discuss decisions and choices. His main point, to put 
it very briefly, is that such discussions are always conducted against 
a background of attitudinal agreement. When we praise, blame, 
advise, exhort, or commend, we assume that our audience shares 
to a greater or lesser extent our approvals and disapprovals. Un- 
less this were so our pronouncements and deliberations would be 
scarely intelligible; in a world where everyone was indifferent to 
everything, where there were no pro- or con-attitudes to be shared, 
we should have no use for moral language at all. As it is, how- 
ever, we assume, usually with good reason, that the specific prac- 
tical questions on which we differ (what to choose, how to behave, 
and so forth) are subject to adjudication and counseling just be- 
cause we agree in being for some sorts of things and against others. 
We are so sure of this that we think it unnecessary in ordinary 
conversation to allude to it; credos and professions of faith are 
for exceptional occasions and most advising and commending is 
done without explicit reference to the total set of commitments, 
standards, and preferences which is presupposed. Thus, in an 
obvious sense, the idiom of practical discourse is elliptical and many 
of the traditional problems with which moral philosophers have 
been concerned arise (so it is argued) from a neglect of this fact. 
The most serious of these problems is that which concerns the 
nature of the relation between moral judgments (‘‘X is good,”’ 
‘*You ought to do X,’’ ete.) and the reasons adduced to support 
them. In the hope of bridging the ‘‘logical gap’’ remarked by 
Hume, intuitionist philosophers have invited us to recognize that 
“‘good’’ and ‘‘right’’ denote simple non-natural properties, infal- 
libly apprehended by an agent who is conscientious and sincere. 
This, however, serves merely to disguise the problem, since apart 
from other difficulties intuitionism must either retreat in the face 
of the ‘‘open question’’ or admit to having elaborated the truism: 
‘We ought always to do what is right.’’ Thus, while the so- 
called ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’ does indeed involve a specious argu- 
ment, it is one on which intuitionism no less than alternative 
theories depends. Naturalism, which attempts to bridge the gap 
by definition, thus making certain general statements about the 
good analytic, is no less unsatisfactory ; it is only more transparent. 
However, once we rid ourselves of theoretical misconceptions 
and pay attention to our own deliberative procedures we discover 
that the problem itself is factitious and that there is, in the author’s 
words, no ‘‘logical wedge’’ to be inserted between supporting rea- 
sons and ethical conclusions. The crucial practical question is: 
‘*What shall I do?,’’ and this is a query which may be met by a 
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recommendation, a piece of advice, an exhortation, or a command. 
In response to any of these (except the last) it is natural to ask 
for reasons. Our criterion for ‘‘good reasons’’ is not restricted to 
instances of justification but is employed quite generally in evalu- 
ating any proposed explanation of human behavior. ‘‘What ought 
I to do?’’ is a special case of the question: ‘‘What shall I do?,”’ 
and a satisfactory answer to the latter (and a fortiori to the former) 
is one which satisfies the requirements for a good answer to the 
question : ‘‘ Why did he do that?’’ 

Mr. Nowell-Smith does not quite say that there is only one 
really good reason for anybody’s doing anything (supposing that 
the field is limited to actions of conscious choice) but it seems to 
me that this is what follows from what he does say and perhaps 
he would agree to it. The ‘‘good reason’’ par excellence consists 
in having a pro-attitude towards the action in question, or to the 
class of actions of which it is an instance, or to the end to which 
it is thought to lead. The fact that I enjoy music is a good reason 
for going to concerts, the fact that I want to relieve distress is a 
good reason for alms-giving and so forth. The case of duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and obligations is different not in kind but in the 
degree of psychological and hence linguistic complexity. Obliga- 
tion connotes a constraint on one attitude or inclination by a higher 
order attitude. Our commitment to general moral principles 
limits our behavioral choices in a way which is analogous not to 
restriction by physical necessity (being obliged to walk because 
of having missed the bus), but rather to those constraints which 
are chosen freely, at least in the sense of being fauwte de mieuz: 
“*T was obliged to look it up. (Otherwise I would have got ‘the 
answer wrong.)’’? Moral obligations are in this sense self-imposed. 
To have a ‘‘moral obligation’’ to tell the truth one must have a 
pro-attitude towards truth-telling, but this is not enough. One 
must have reinforced this attitude by a gesture of conscious re- 
solve and the latter, it is argued, would be gratuitous and unintel- 
ligible unless it were an acknowledged fact that people are often 
disinclined, on particular occasions, to tell the truth. The fact 
that the deontological vocabulary, ‘‘duty,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ etc., 
is used in practice in a way which presupposes a teleological vo- 
eabulary, ‘‘desiring,’’ ‘‘wishing,’’ ‘‘approving,’’ testifies further 
to the attitudinal basis of the concept of moral obligation. 

If the Humian problem is approached in this way, it ceases to 
be puzzling. There is no unbridgeable gap between ‘‘ought’’ state- 
ments and their supporting reasons. Instead there is an implicit 
appeal on the part of the speaker to an attitude which he assumes 


1P, 202. 
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that the hearer actually shares. Unless the speaker believed this 
he would not attempt to exhort, advise, or commend and the fact 
that we frequently accept one another’s advice, respond to mutual 
exhortation, and so forth, is sufficient evidence to show that this 
assumption is often justified. 

This, I take it, is the main argument of Mr. Nowell-Smith’s 
book. In addition he provides analyses of a number of other loosely 
related topics: hedonism, egoism, conscience, responsibility, and the 
rationale of legal punishment; but his views on these, while inter- 
esting, are not novel. 

The principal thesis I have explained in my own words, partly 
for the sake of brevity and partly in order to avoid perpetuating 
a technical terminology which is cumbersome and misleading. In- 
deed most of the objections which I shall now propose have to do 
with the author’s manner and method of presentation. His sub- 
stantive point, I believe, is well taken, but it is often expressed 
in a way which makes it seem both more abstruse and less sensible 
than it actually is. 

The errors of intuition he ascribes to the naive assumption that 
every adjective must denote some simple property. What is more, 
he holds that the logicians are responsible for this error: ‘‘.. . 
they simply assume that all adjectives play the same role... 


and they give to this role the technical name ‘standing for a prop- 


9992 


erty. This assumption, he believes, is suitable for the ‘‘elu- 
cidation’’ of mathematics and natural science (as if these required 
no notion of relational properties!) and he announces his inten- 
tion ‘‘to substitute a new logical apparatus’’* which will ‘‘eluci- 
date’’ the ‘‘realm of practical discourse.’’ This ‘‘new apparatus”’ 
is to be based on the insight, elaborated at length, that adjectives 
may have ‘‘logical jobs’’ other than denoting. Thus he writes: 


. I shall simply abandon the familiar model of words as labels attached 
to things and treat them as tools with which we do things. Talking is not 
always naming or reporting; it is sometimes doing. 


This remark and the discussion which precedes it serve to illus- 
trate a curious feature of Mr. Nowell-Smith’s work and also of the 
contemporary school of thought which he represents. This is a 
tendency which seems oddly un-Oxonian, to present certain truths 
which are familiar, often to the point of being clichés, as if no one 
had ever thought of them before. One can hardly call these phi- 
losophers pretentious; they write in that muted and self-deprecat- 
2P. 62. 


8P. 61. 
4P. 69. 
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ing manner made fashionable by G. E. Moore. And yet what is one 
to make of a man who presents, with an air of daring innovation, 
the thought that words may be ‘‘tools’’ as well as ‘‘labels’’? A 
concern with the pragmatic function of language, as distinct from 
its semantical and syntactical aspects is—not to mention Plato 
and Aristotle—at least as old as Peirce. The ‘‘realm of practical 
discourse’. is not a dark continent discovered by Mr. Nowell- 
Smith and his colleagues; it has been explored and charted, with at 
least partial success, by James, Dewey, Mead, Tolman, Hull, Morris, 
Ogden, Richards, and Stevenson. One might well argue that their 
theories are inadequate or incomplete but an author who ignores 
them completely can hardly help but appear to be either disingenu- 
ous or uninformed. 

Some of Mr. Nowell-Smith’s programmatic remarks suggest 
a possible explanation: he insists that the philosopher’s job is to 
‘*do’’ philosophy and that ‘‘doing’’ philosophy is something quite 
different from ‘‘doing’’ psychology or sociology. Dewey and Mead 
were less fastidious and might therefore be held to have forfeited 
their status as philosophers. Associated with this is the resolute 
determination to be informal, or, if one must be technical, to avoid 
any heavy-handed or scientistic locutions. It is good form to talk 
about ‘‘the sorts of job a word can do in different practical con- 
texts’’; it is bad form to talk about ‘‘the dynamics of inter-personal 
communication.’’ This is partly a question of professional eti- 
quette. Philosophers have to support themselves by teaching, even 
as do the sociologists, but they should express themselves like 
gentlemen-amateurs, as if philosophy were an intriguing avocation. 

Now this convention, whatever its origin, has certain real and 
practical advantages. There are certain kinds of ‘‘category mis- 
takes’’ which can be exorcised by a return to familiar and con- 
versational modes of speech. And Whitehead offers a striking 
example of the way in which a rich and evocative technical vocabu- 
lary can be used to disguise confusion and paucity of ideas. But 
there are two dangers inherent in this professional deference to 
ordinary language, and Mr. Nowell-Smith’s work serves to illus- 
trate both of them. 

If we examine what he calls his ‘‘new logical apparatus’’ we 
find that it depends chiefly on two notions: ‘‘contextual implica- 
tion’’ and ‘‘logical oddness.’’ He introduces these in the follow- 
ing way: 

For the concept of logical implication or analytic connexion between state- 
ments, I propose to substitute the concept of ‘‘ contextual implication,’’ and for 


the concept of self-contradiction that of ‘‘logical oddness’’; and since I shall 
make much use of these technical phrases they must now be explained. 
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I shall say that a statement p contextually implies a statement q if any- 
one who knew the normal conventions of the language would be entitled to 
infer q from p in the context in which they occur. ... If Jones says ‘‘It is 
raining,’’ Smith is entitled to infer that Jones believes that it is raining, 
although ‘‘ Jones believes that it is raining’’ clearly does not follow logically 
from ‘‘It is raining.’’ 5 


Other examples of ‘‘contextual implications’’ are as follows: 


A speaker contextually implies that he has what he himself believes to be 
good reasons for his statement.¢ 


What a speaker says may be assumed to be relevant to the interests of his 
audience.? 


These and further examples which are offered are all what we 
would normally call inductive inferences and they are not, as he 
admits, very reliable, since people quite often say things they don’t 
believe, without even thinking they have good reasons, to audiences 
who are totally uninterested. In Nowell-Smith’s language this 
is to say that ‘‘the rules of contextual implication’’ are often 
broken. But what possible advantage is there in describing this 
loose common-sense reasoning as any kind of ‘‘implication’’? And 
what can be the point in presenting it as either an analogue to or 
a substitute for ordinary logical implication ? 

Here the author does himself a real disservice; when one gets 
to his actual arguments they turn out to be sensible, empiricistic, 
and often illuminating. But the manner in which they are pre- 
sented suggests (quite falsely) that the author’s views have some 
affinity with the willful obscurantism of Pascal’s adage: ‘‘The 
heart has reasons which the reason cannot know.”’ 

‘Logical oddness’’ also strikes me as dispensable. A question 
is ‘‘logically odd’’ when it is pointless because of its having been 
answered. If A asks B why he is sitting in the sun and B ex- 
plains that he likes to sit in the sun and A asks why this should be 
a good reason for sitting in the sun, then A’s final question is 
‘‘logically odd.’’ It is difficult to see why this should be thought 
to be a ‘‘substitute’’ for the ‘‘concept of self-contradiction,’’ or 
why it need be introduced at all. The point which it is designed 
to clarify is a rather simple and plausible one. It is that the 
reasons with which we support our recommendations or exhorta- 
tions are often incompletely stated, that we tacitly appeal to those 
attitudes which we assume that our audience shares, and that 
where this condition does obtain there comes a point where any 
further demand for ‘‘justification’’ is superfluous and silly. This 

5P, 80. 


6P. 81. 
7P. 82. 
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observation is worth making because it reminds us that the phi- 
losopher’s demand for an ‘‘ultimate sanction,’’ whether or not it 
is intelligible, is quite alien to the informal procedures of everyday 
advising and choosing which follow an easy and idiomatic pattern 
and terminate, quite naturally, in the decision to act. All of this 
can be said quite satisfactorily without the concept of ‘‘logical 
oddness.’” A similar objection might be made to some of the 
author’s other terminological inventions: ‘‘ A-words,’’ ‘‘G-words,”’ 
the ‘‘Janus-principle.’’ Since it is generally accepted that ethical 
predicates may serve different functions, that ‘‘X is good’’ may 
be expressive, descriptive, and commendatory, there is no good 
reason for announcing the discovery of ‘‘Janus-words.’’ It is 
true that the Penguin series in which Mr. Nowell-Smith’s book 
appears is designed in part for non-academic readers, but whether 
the interests of the latter are best served by such affectations of 
the picturesque is open to question. 

There is a second and more serious objection: the philosopher’s 
job is said to be limited in such a way that questions of theoreti- 
eal psychology or of practical morals are proscribed as out of 
bounds. However, despite his recurrent insistence on this point, 
the author has quite a bit to say about familiar problems in both 
of these prohibited areas. There is a chapter on the moral basis 
of criminal law and the ethics of punishment, and the analysis of 
hedonism contains a critical discussion of motivation theory. These 
questions, to be sure, are proposed in the approved philosophic 
manner, and where a point is at issue the reader is invited to con- 
sider his own linguistic behavior and the purposes which it serves. 
The question is whether such criteria are appropriate for deciding, 
as the author does for example, that the relation between ‘‘ finding 
a sensation painful’’ and ‘‘wanting to get rid of it’’ is synthetic, 
or at most, a further example of ‘‘contextual implication.’’ Or 
consider his refutation of the Hobbesian account of ‘‘ambition.’’ 
Here his intimations are to the effect that since negative feelings 
arise only when ambition is thwarted, it cannot be the case that 
ambition emerges from a desire to overcome unpleasant or painful 
feeling-states. When one considers the extreme psychological 
complexity of this or of the former question, and the amount of 
serious clinical and experimental research which has been done in 
the last fifty years, Mr. Nowell-Smith’s dispositions of these prob- 
lems seem thin and cavalier. He is right in recognizing that an 
adequate motivation theory would require decisions about the 
logical relations of terms such as ‘‘pain,’’ ‘‘aversion,’’ ‘‘inclina- 
tion,’’ ‘‘desire,’? and so forth. But a program which ignores 
both the conceptual analyses and experimental contributions of 
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psychologists, and confines itself to elucidating ordinary language, 
is not likely to advance this cause. 

Since Mr. Nowell-Smith’s book is interesting and helpful in 
many ways, perhaps these objections should not be pressed too 
hard. There is after all nothing really wrong about his approach; 
one can make cocktail party conversation about quantum mechanics 
and there is no rule which says that one should not be sprightly 
and allusive about theoretical ethics. But there is always the 
danger that by trying to be ‘‘interesting’’ without being technical, 
one may succeed only in being technical—in an idiosyncratic way— 
and at the same time dull. 


Mary Moruersiuu 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Perversity and Error: Studies on the ‘‘ Averroist’’ John of Jandun. 
Stuart MacCurmtock. Bloomington: Indiana University Press 
[1956]. viii, 204 pp. (Indiana University Publications, Hu- 
manities Series, No. 37.) 


Ever since 1852, when Ernest Renan published his work en- 
titled Averroés et l’Averroisme, historians of philosophy have used 
the label ‘‘Averroism’’ to describe a secularist tradition of phi- 
losophy alleged to have flourished during the Middle Ages and 


Renaissance periods in the Arts Faculties of the universities. Dis- 
tinective of the Averroists, according to Renan, was their view that 
philosophy, or the kind of knowledge attainable by man through 
valid demonstrations based on evident truths naturally knowable 
by man, leads with unerring logic to conclusions which are in con- 
tradiction to doctrines of the Christian Faith. They are called 
Averroists because they believed that Aristotle, as interpreted by 
the Arabian commentator Averroes, had discovered and firmly 
established this body of rationally valid philosophical knowledge. 
And since these teachers of the Arts Faculties of European uni- 
versities were members of the Catholic Church, professing to be- 
lieve the truth of Christian doctrine, Renan ascribed to them what 
he called the theory of the ‘‘double truth’’—the theory, namely, 
that statements could be said to be true in philosophy and false in 
theology, and vice versa. 

In recent decades Renan’s thesis has been questioned and largely 
rejected by historians of philosophy, though the label ‘‘ Averroism’’ 
has been retained. The more recent discussions of Averroism 
were touched off by the publication of the writings of Siger de 
Brabant, whom Renan had described as the leading Averroist of 
the 13th century, by Pierre Mandonnet and subsequently by 
Fernand Van Steenberghen and Martin Grabmann. The contro- 
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versies over the alleged ‘‘ Averroism’’ of Siger de Brabant are still 
raging, but the publication of his writings has made it evident 
that Renan’s thesis, even if it contains a grain of truth, was greatly 
exaggerated. In particular, few historians nowadays accept the 
view that Siger de Brabant, or any of the other Averroists men- 
tioned by Renan, held a doctrine of ‘‘double truth’’ such as would 
involve rejection of the principle of contradiction. 

The present study by Stuart MacClintock bears on John of 
Jandun, a 14th-century teacher of philosophy who was regarded 
by Renan as an outstanding Averroist. MacClintock concentrates 
his study on the key doctrine by which Renan identified the Aver- 
roist position—the doctrine of the intellective soul. Averroes, 
following the brief remarks of Aristotle in the fifth chapter of the 
third book of the De anima, had held that the intellectual principle, 
by which man achieves universal knowledge as contrasted with 
mere sense perception of particulars, is not a part of the individual 
human soul but a ‘‘separated substance’’ which illuminates the 
individual human soul as if from the outside, making the content 
of human sense experience actually intelligible. According to 
Averroes, only this unique separated intelligence can be called im- 
mortal and immaterial, so that the souls of individual human beings, 
which are forms of their organic bodies, are perishable. This 
Averroist doctrine, more than any other, is obviously incompati- 
ble with the Christian dogma of personal immortality, and it was 
this thesis of the ‘‘separated intellect’’ which was most vigorously 
attacked by St. Thomas Aquinas and other Christian theologians. 

MacClintock bases his study primarily on two of Jandun’s 
works, a short treatise called De sensu agente, and a set of questions 
on the De anima of Aristotle. The De sensu agente deals with the 
problem .of whether, in man, there is an active principle of sense 
perception analogous to the ‘‘active intellect’’ which Aristotle 
held to be required for the formation of universal concepts in the 
intellectual soul. Jandun argues in favor of such an active prin- 
ciple in sense cognition, thereby setting himself in opposition to 
most of his scholastic predecessors, who had held that a sensus 
agens is not required. MacClintock holds that the conception of 
sense perception as an activity of the soul, rather than as a purely 
passive reception of impressions from external physical objects, 
is a logical development of the Augustinian thesis that the ma- 
terial cannot act on the spiritual. In this discussion, therefore, 
Jandun appears not as an Averroist, but rather as a somewhat 
original thinker whose basic inspiration was Augustinian. 

Jandun’s views concerning the ‘‘active intellect,’’ as expressed 
in his Quaestiones de anima, are examined in another chapter. 
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Here again MacClintock reaches the conclusion that Jandun was 
seeking to develop, in the language of the Aristotelian tradition, 
an essentially Augustinian point of view. For St. Augustine, the 
individual human soul is not of itself capable of achieving truth 
and certainty, but must be aided and activated in this task by a 
light from above, whose source is God. John of Jandun equates 
this Augustinian view with the thesis of Aristotle, and of Averroes, 
that the ‘‘active intellect’? by which man achieves intellectual 
cognition is something separate from the individual human soul, 
the same for all men, and in itself eternal and imperishable. What 
Jandun attacks, primarily, is the contention of St. Thomas Aquinas 
that the ‘‘active intellect’’ is a part of the individual human soul 
which in turn is the form of the organic human body; this view 
is regarded not only as untenable in itself, but as contrary to the 
doctrine of Aristotle and to the manifest intentions of St. Augus- 
tine. As MacClintock reads the texts, then, John of Jandun is to 
be regarded as a belated, and somewhat original, defender of the 
Augustinian tradition within a context of language and doctrine 
drawn primarily from Aristotle and the Arab commentators. 
Jandun is said to have utilized the teachings of Averroes in defense 
of the Augustinian illumination theory of knowledge, by stress- 
ing the Neoplatonist element in Averroes’ interpretation of 
Aristotle. 

A final chapter is devoted to discussion of the so-called ‘‘ theory 
of the double truth,’’ as imputed to John of Jandun. There are 
many passages in Jandun’s works in which, after having developed 
a philosophical doctrine on the basis of Aristotle’s principles and 
arguments, Jandun states that if the conclusions he has arrived 
at are in contradiction to the teachings of the faith, he does not 
assert them as the truth, but only as conclusions which follow 
from the principles of the philosophers, and that in all respects 
he accepts the teachings of the Church as the absolute truth. It 
is on such passages that Renan, and many other historians, have 
based their contention that John of Jandun was a religious ag- 
nostic, making his distinction between the ‘‘teachings of the phi- 
losophers’’ and the ‘‘absolute truth of the Faith’’ with his tongue 
in his cheek, while really intending to convey to his students the 
conviction that the philosophers had stated the truth, and that 
the teachings of the Faith are irrational and absurd. Here again 
MacClintock comes to Jandun’s rescue, by showing that such state- 
ments as these are to be found in many other writings by Masters 
of Arts teaching in the universities during the 14th century. A 
man of unquestioned orthodoxy and repute, John Buridan, goes 
through this same formula in many places in his expositions of the 
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works of Aristotle—indeed, Buridan in one place states explicitly 
that when he took his oath as a teacher in the Faculty of Arts at 
Paris, he was required to promise that he would not determine, 
as the truth, questions in philosophy which might lie in the domain 
of sacred theology, and on this account the conclusions he was 
presenting should be understood simply as the logical consequences 
of the principles accepted by Aristotle,,and not as the simple truth. 
Elsewhere we find Buridan, and other 14th-century teachers, stat- 
ing that ‘‘on the assumption of the natural order’’ such and such a 
conclusion is necessary and demonstrable, though by the absolute 
power of God, or according to the supernatural order, it is not 
necessary, and could be false. Similar statements by Gerard of 
Bologna, Franciscus de Marchia, Henry of Harclay, and Duns 
Seotus, are cited as showing that the distinction between the 
“‘necessary conclusions of philosophy,’’ and the absolute certitudes 
of the Faith, was drawn by other scholastic teachers in much the 
same manner as by Jandun. Hence, if in the case of these other 
scholastics such remarks are not construed as indicating acceptance 
of the theory of the ‘‘double truth,’’ or as indicative of agnosti- 
cism and scepticism, there would seem little justice in attributing 
such views to John of Jandun. 

Such is the main theme of MacClintock’s study. It is not 
likely that all readers will be convinced by this thesis, or be per- 
suaded that John of Jandun was a sincere believer rather than a 
sceptic paying lip service to the Christian Faith. What MacClintock 
has accomplished, however, is the reduction of this problem to a 
more or less unanswerable question of Jandun’s inner motivation. 
As far as his overt statements are concerned, they can be inter- 
preted as MacClintock interprets them; but it has not been shown 
that they must be so interpreted, or that they cannot plausibly 
be interpreted in the traditional manner as the remarks of a mock- 
ing agnostic going through the routine formula of accepting the 
Church dogmas, and doing it in such a routine manner as to leave 
little doubt of his inner unbelief. 

Of more interest is the attempt to show how an alliance be- 
tween the Augustinian illumination theory of knowledge, and the 
Averroist doctrine of the separated intellect, might have taken place 
in the thinking of the later scholastics, with Thomas Aquinas as 
a common foe. The Augustinian theologians tended to see Aquinas 
as one who had paganized the Faith by Christianizing Aristotle, 
and the so-called ‘* Averroists,’’ who certainly thought that Aquinas 
had corrupted Aristotle by his attempt to Christianize him, may 
well have considered St. Augustine as an ally. Finally, Mac- 
Clintock has shown that John of Jandun was in no sense an ‘‘ape 
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of Averroes,’’ but an independent and in some respects original 
thinker, even if not a great one. 

As a contribution to historial and textual research, Mac- 
Clintock’s book is most valuable. John of Jandun’s writings 
exist only in manuscripts and (in part) in early and comparatively 
rare printed versions, and the secondary works on Jandun are 
extremely sparse and inadequate. MacClintock is the first modern 
scholar to make a study of the De sensu agente, extant only in 
manuscripts, and the generous extracts which are given in his notes, 
from this work and from other writings of Jandun, will be very 
welcome to all students of later mediaeval philosophy. In two 
extensive Appendices, the results of a good deal of bibliographical 
and textual research on John of Jandun are presented, with a 
very adequate listing of the manuscript sources on which further 
study of Jandun’s writing must be based. A third Appendix gives 
a list of the pupils of Jandun during the year 1315, when he was 
teaching at the College of Navarre, in the University of Paris. A 
short but valuable bibliography of works on Jandun, or works 
cited in the text of the book, is provided, as well as an index of 
proper names. Altogether, this constitutes a scholarly and worth- 
while piece of primary research in the field of later mediaeval 
philosophy, and develops a new and suggestive interpretation of 
the so-called ‘‘ Averroist’’ tradition which, if not completely con- 
vincing, opens up some new avenues of thought on the question. 
The present reviewer is particularly charmed by the title ‘‘Per- 
versity and Error,’’ which so nicely sums up the usual character- 
ization of John of Jandun found in the standard histories of 
mediaeval philosophy. This is matched by the title, ‘‘Heresy and 
Epithet,’’ given by MacClintock to another study of Jandun’s 
thought, published elsewhere, and of considerable value as a sup- 
plement to the present book.* 


Ernest A. Moopy 
DILLEY, TEXAS 


Wilhelm Dilthey’s Philosophy of History. Wit1u1am Kuvupacx. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. x, 118 pp. (Co- 
lumbia Studies in The Social Sciences, Edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University, No. 592.) $3.00. 


Dilthey’s philosophy of history comprises a rich and suggestive 
group of interrelated ideas which would appear to defy adequate 
treatment in a monograph of limited size. The underlying con- 


1‘*Heresy and Epithet’? appeared in The Review of Metaphysics, Vol. 
VIII, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (September and December, 1954, and March, 1955). 
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ception of this philosophy is the view of human life as a unique 
field of knowledge. History is the study of man, a study that 
depends largely on the interpretation of music and poetry, re- 
ligion and philosophy—the expressions par excellence of life ex- 
perience. In the spirit of Kant, Dilthey outlines a ‘‘critique of 
historical reason,’’ finding history superior to metaphysics and 
to natural science in the immediacy and concreteness of its knowl- 
edge. We know life at first hand, and by imaginative effort we can 
enter into the lives of others. An essential part of this ‘‘ philosophy 
of life’’ is Dilthey’s denial of the dominance of conceptual thought. 
Mental activity is an indissoluble context of cognition and feeling 
and desire, and rational expression is set in the matrix of an 
underlying life feeling which it simply raises to full consciousness. 
Thus we can understand Dilthey’s interest in the youth of great 
historical figures, and we can see how poetry could again become 
allied to history and philosophy. Indeed, Dilthey explicitly 
undertook to emulate the poet, although at the same time provid- 
ing his activity with an organization and a theoretical foundation. 
He concerned himself continually with the connection of systematic 
and historical thought, trying to bring order into the variety of 
history, searching for fundamental types of Weltanschauung, at- 
tempting to define a descriptive psychology that could serve as 
a mathematics of the cultural sciences—a large effort which 
amounted to nothing less than a unified concept of all the cultural 
disciplines. The governing aim, however, was not the somewhat 
practical interest of the social sciences; it was the deepened and 
refined understanding of the humanities. Everything was ex- 
amined historically. When Dilthey studied hermeneutics, it be- 
came the history of hermeneutics. When he investigated the 
conceptions of his own time, they became surcharged with history, 
a particular stage of historical developments; the past was con- 
tained in their present. Philosophy was the history of philosophy, 
or the philosophy of philosophy. Here historical relativism was 
more than a liberating force which enabled us to escape one-sided- 
ness: it also apparently meant the end of metaphysics; it was a 
demonstration that the whole of life is too large for our grasp. In 
his systematic writings, Dilthey took a stand against the growing 
influence of the traditional preconceptions of science, and he 
strove to endow the study of man with a scientific method and 
prestige of its own. He sought to justify the value he found in 
history, to supply historical idealism with a firm basis in a critical 
philosophy, and to maintain its independence from natural science. 
His work was basically a product of German historicism, further- 
ing Herder’s epochal vision of the omnipresence of human nature 
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and human feeling in history, and it became an important source 
both for expanded historical studies and for modern philosophy. 

How to examine these complex notions and their vast implica- 
tions within the confines of a slender book is a problem that Mr. 
Kluback has not solved. He has taken Dilthey’s thought as itself 
a historical phenomenon, as the product of general cultural cur- 
rents and of the philosopher’s early years in particular, an ap- 
proach that is not only appropriate but that constitutes an implicit 
endorsement of Dilthey’s views. Dilthey arrived at no compre- 
hensive and systematic formulation of his ideas, and although this 
undoubtedly creates a pressing need for systematization, it is 
equally a reason for following their growth in his biographical 
history. Mr. Kluback first takes up the early influences that 
molded Dilthey’s basic pantheistic feeling and outlook, his power- 
ful and lasting attraction to Hélderlin and especially to Schleier- 
macher, and the secularization of his religious perspective which 
caused him to abandon theology for history and philosophy. He 
traces the growth of Dilthey’s historical views as they were in- 
fluenced by Ranke and Humboldt and strengthened and clarified 
by the attack of positivism. He then outlines the development 
of Dilthey’s idealism with its dependence on Kant and Schleier- 
macher and Trendelenburg. There follows a more or less sys- 
tematic section on Dilthey’s conception of the historical world and 
of how our knowledge of it is obtained, but, unfortunately, the 
author tends to rely on brief statements as self-contained explana- 
tions, and the presentation is not too clear. The last section, on 
Dilthey’s ‘‘final speculations,’’ deals with the historical founda- 
tions of Dilthey’s own outlook, with the typology of systems of 
ideas, and with the basis of such a typology in man’s psychological 
nature. It is marred by a peculiar repetition of earlier material, 
almost as though it had been written as an independent study. 
The book concludes quite suitably with a translation of Dilthey’s 
‘‘Traum,’’ a poetic vision of the harmony and significance of phi- 
losophical systems which epitomizes the life feeling connected with 
historical consciousness. Mr. Kluback nowhere undertakes to eval- 
uate Dilthey’s philosophy, or to compare it with other conceptions 
of history, although this would certainly have facilitated the task 
of explication. 

In a short format the advantages of a biographical method 
seem inevitably lost, for we are not able to pass Dilthey’s life by 
in quick review and gain any true appreciation of his complex 
intellectual history. It only compounds the difficulty that the 
author has taken over Dilthey’s approach without his technique 
and attitude; we miss Dilthey’s affinity to his subject, his sympa- 
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thetic penetration of a kindred life with the insight that can recre- 
ate it. In contrast, Mr. Kluback’s style is cold and compressed, nor 
does he ever pause to orient the reader, to provide him with perspec- 
tive, or to trace the source of ideas. Thus the book often reads like a 
student’s abstract, written for his own benefit. And Mr. Kluback 
avoids, almost as though in fear of being obvious, any clear defini- 
tion of basic concepts. The chapter on historicism and idealism pur- 
ports to define and discuss both these notions, but it is actually 
a triumph of evasion. What is more, the author is unable to 
combine his account of Dilthey’s life with a discussion of his works, 
so that we obtain neither a continuous biographical narrative nor 
a coherent picture of Dilthey’s intellectual history, while when 
ideas are discussed, we generally lose touch with their place in 
Dilthey’s life. In the light of Hodges’s excellent systematic studies 
of Dilthey in English, the only contribution the present work 
seems to make is to provide a summary description of the phi- 
losopher’s youth. 

Finally, if we except the mere listing of the names of historians 
and sociologists, Mr. Kluback does not consider the impact of 
Dilthey’s ideas on other writers; yet it is the future as well as 
the past that illuminates events fully. There are also mutually 
stimulating relationships between Dilthey and other philosophers 
which are not taken into account, chiefly, one suspects, because 
Mr. Kluback is really interested in history rather than the phi- 
losophy of history. This would also explain his failure to deal 
directly and simply with philosophical concepts and with the 
fundamental features of Dilthey’s thought. We look in vain for 
a discussion of Count Yorck, of Husserl, of Jaspers and Heidegger— 
for that whole sphere of thought which deals with the nature of 
inner life and historicity, and has such important relations with 
phenomenology and existentialism. Dilthey’s philosophy of history 
is certainly imperfectly known when we have not learned to see 
in it something of phenomenology’s initial avoidance of meta- 
physics, or the similarities it contains to the living time of ex- 
istentialism. This area, so deserving of detailed study, is known 
in German mostly through the work of Misch, but is almost com- 
pletely absent from the English literature on Dilthey. Yet to 
Husserl himself, Dilthey’s historical analysis appeared to be essen- 
tially the same as phenomenological analysis; while phenomenology 
exerts a palpable influence on Dilthey’s later writings. Equally 
important is the relation to Heidegger, who, like Dilthey, was 
drawn to the study of Hdélderlin, and who looked upon his own 
discussion of the temporal present as no more than a systematic 
elaboration of Dilthey’s notion of historicity. For both, man’s 
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freedom is conditional; it adapts and transforms history, but it 
therefore depends upon a grasp of historical context; activity is 
subject to the category of historical time. Thus, apart from the 
influence of his typology and his descriptive psychology in his- 
torical and social studies, Dilthey occupies a key position in modern 
philosophy, for in his hands historicism leads to a renewed in- 
terest in the philosophy of time. History ceases to be secondary 
to the philosopher: it is no longer a sphere treated with non- 
temporal concepts developed independently for a foreign purpose, 
but becomes a determinant of the world of ideas and an original 
field of interest, suggesting to philosophy its central problems. 
While Dilthey’s relativism extinguished the waning faith in abso- 
lute philosophical systems, his reliance on human experience as 
prior to metaphysics led logically either to a philosophy of choice 
or to a new philosophy of being which gave a prominent place to 
inner life. These are the aspects of Dilthey’s thought that call 
for consideration, but Mr. Kluback does not get to them. He gives 
us instead no more than a short survey of ground already covered. 


Epwarp ArTHUR LIPPMAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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